Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
power, had been first formulated by Henry VIII. That equilibrium, through the reign of William III. and indeed till the middle of the nineteenth century, formed the regulating motive of English statesmanship abroad. In other ways the Peace of Westphalia opened a new era in the international relationships of the European system. It secured freedom of worship for the Protestants of the Empire. It created Switzerland. For the first time elsewhere it practically recognised the claims of the smaller Continental states to independent existence. The Empire thus received the earliest in a series of blows, the last of which was to be given with fatal decisiveness by Napoleon in 1806. Advancing in chronological order, we pause for a moment at the international aspects of the short republican interval dividing the two periods of the Stuart monarchy. Retrospectively regarded, the foreign policy of the Protectorate was an application of the Elizabethan expedient of playing off France against Spain in the Protestant interest. In carrying out his ideas Cromwell found himself confronted by the antipathy and antagonism of the courts and capitals of monarchical Europe. Baffling alike Stuart intrigues and foreign designs against English republicanism, he made insults and even outrages the instruments of diplomatic success. One of his ambassadors was attacked and killed at The Hague; another met a like fate at Madrid. This did not deter him from a practical anticipation of those international principles afterwards to be asserted by William III. The position of England at the head of European Protestantism was confirmed. Without military intervention,
by the steady employment of diplomatic pressure alone,
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